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SYMBOLISTIC POETRY IN FRANCE 

BY WILLIAM A. NITZE 



" The essence of poetry," says Herder, " is in the magic 
power that cleaves to words, a magic power that works upon 
my soul through fantasy and recollection." While it is 
not true that all poetry has this function, the particular 
kind we are to consider possesses it to an eminent degree — 
a fact admirably brought out by the American critic whose 
English rendering I have just quoted. The ' ' magic power ' ' 
to which Herder refers is obviously what is otherwise called 
the power of suggestion, and this quality is at the basis of 
French symbolism. 

Now, all art is necessarily concerned with symbols, since 
every work of art is an image or emblem of something else. 
When Audrey inquires naively of Touchstone in " As 
You Like It " what poetry is: "Is it honest in word and 
deed? Is it a real thing?" she is propounding a question 
(though she knows it not) that Plato had presumably an- 
swered centuries ago when he condemned poetry for its 
departure from the Truth, being the imitation by the poet 
of an imitation in Nature of an idea in the mind of God. 
Yet no one would rashly deny that Plato is himself an artist, 
a creator of symbols in the highest sense; for what else 
are the great concepts of Truth, Love, and Beauty but three 
symbols of the Absolute, which he has vitalized for all men 
and all time? " Man," said Carlyle, " consciously or un- 
consciously, lives, works, and has his being ... in and 
through symbols "; and it is the function of art to employ 
the symbol : image, sound, word, or gesture for its own sake, 
with reference to the effect it makes, the emotion it awakens, 
the pleasure it gives. 

Since, then, the material of art is the symbol, we may 
note at once that in the hands of the artist the symbol is 
capable of two different interpretations. The work of art 
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may be symbolical or it may be symbolistic, and the modern 
(romantic) tendency has been to keep the two qualities dis- 
tinct by over-emphasizing the second. 

In the primary sense of the symbolical the symbol is an 
immediate image of something in nature. We say ' ' house ' ' 
and there rises at once before our mind's eye the particular 
structure of stone and mortar which we so designate. The 
prime raison d'etre of the symbol, therefore, is its expres- 
siveness, and its aim is to be definite and absolute, in the 
domain of art to give concrete form to an idea which has a 
definite range. The Greek artist in search of an expression 
of divine beauty bodies it forth in the perfect image of the 
Venus of Milo. From this point of view the symbolical is a 
definition, and since every definition is also a negation the 
symbol thus conceived attains to perfection by the extent 
to which its outlines are clear and precise to the exclusion 
of what lies beyond its immediate object. 

The symbolistic, on the other hand, is the reverse of the 
definite and absolute. It is the relative par excellence and 
its outlines are more often obscure than clear. When it 
represents, as it needs must, it does not imitate closely. In 
fact, symbolism has been defined as a " representation 
which does not aim to be a reproduction." In sharp con- 
trast to the symbolical, the symbolistic calls forth, evokes, 
prompts, or suggests what cannot be imitated directly — 
namely, the secret quality or essence of things: the unex- 
plained and inexplicable, the intangible and illusive, the 
fugitive and unattainable, what lies beyond the world of 
rational control ; in short, the purely imaginative. 

On the whole, English poetry, with its strong bent for 
idealism, tends in this direction, although few English poets 
are strictly symbolistic. We expect the poet to " imagine " 
the universe for us, as Shelley so admirably says, 

"to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates." 

Whereas the French, with their attachment to the real and 
their passion for clear-cut ideas, instinctively move along 
the opposite path of endowing ivhat is with the permanency 
of form. ' ' Nothing is beautiful but the true, ' ' said Boileau ; 
and by truth he meant rational truth, which all men are 
capable of understanding. For this reason the question is 
so often asked among us : Are French poets poetical? - And 
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can we call a poem that which leaves nothing unsaid, nothing 
to he added hy the reader's fancy? But such a view of 
poetry is necessarily one-sided; and the Frenchman can re- 
tort, Poetry is not an individual frenzy or madness, but a 
rational exercise of taste and talent, and its appeal is uni- 
versal and not individualistic. Moreover, fundamentally 
expression and suggestion are not incompatible in human 
nature, however much we may be tempted to give this or 
that principle our national preference. Thus a single word 
may be expressive in what it really states and suggestive 
in the ideas it prompts in others. Or, to employ the language 
of grammar, a word may denote one thing and connote an- 
other. Renan once said to Tennyson, " La verite, Monsieur, 
est dans une nuance "; and the particular difference the 
symbolists exemplify is this principle of connotation as dis- 
tinguished from that of denotation, in literature as well as 
in language. In other words, the symbolists in France make 
into a conscious — one might almost say a rational — maxim 
of art, what romanticists like Herder considered to be a 
fixed principle of poetry, and it is in the light of this inten- 
tion that we should judge their work. 

There is an example in English verse which will serve to 
illustrate the distinction just noted besides showing how 
symbolism, in the stricter sense, takes its start. It is a short 
poem by William Morris, which his editor, Alfred Noyes, 
regards as characteristic of Morris's manner. While the 
poem is not yet genuinely symbolistic, it shows clearly at 
what point mere expressiveness ceases and the world of 
suggestion begins. It reads : 

" 'Twas in Church on Palm Sunday- 
Listening what the priest did say 
Of the kiss that did betray, 

"That the thought did come to me 
How the olives used to be 
Growing in Gethsemane. 

" That the thought upon me came 
Of the lantern's steady flame, 
Of the softly whispered name. 

" Of how kiss and words did sound 
While the olives stood around, 
While the robe lay on the ground. 
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" Then the words the Lord did speak 
And that kiss in Holy Week 
Dreams of many a kiss did make." 



"It is obvious," says the commentator, " that Morris 
was not exactly listening to ' what the priest did say ' from 
a ' High Churchman's ' point of view, but simply and sole- 
ly from the point of view of the artist. Even in church 
he was striving to build a ' shadowy isle of bliss midmost 
the beatings of the steely sea.' " Or scientifically stated, 
he was extracting from a given situation an emotional 
evaluation out of all proportion to what the circumstances 
would seem to warrant. Through " fantasy " or " recol- 
lection " — or both — Morris was employing the passion of 
Gethsemane as the representation of other passions no less 
real, but infinitely less sublime and heroic. This emotional 
unrestraint is characteristic of symbolistic art, at least in 
the beginning; and in kind, though not in degree, the same 
process is at work when Diderot speaks of distinguishing 
voices as " blond or brunette," when Flaubert characterizes 
Eodolphe's passion for Emma in the words, " II admirait 
son exaltation d'dme et la dentelle sur sa jupe," or, finally, 
when the gentle Gerard de Nerval in the naivete of his mad- 
ness claims that an apron-string is the garter of the Queen 
of Sheba, or that the reason he led a lobster about at the 
end of a blue string was because it knew the secrets of the 
deep; the visionary had simply lost control of his visions, 
for Gerard could write what he justly called vers dares: 

" Bespecte dans la bete un esprit agissant: 
Chaque fleur est une time a la nature eclose; 
Un mystere d'amour dans le metal repose; 
'Tout est sensible!' Et tout sur ton etre est puissant." 

It seems a far cry from the Tennysonian England of 
Morris to the France of Gautier and Baudelaire. And yet, 
in spite of appearances to the contrary, there was much 
more kinship of feeling between the generations of 1860 on 
either side of the Channel than one would commonly sup- 
pose. It is well to say " feeling " and not " ideals," be- 
cause the backgrounds were in most respects quite different. 
On the one side the Victorian reign of respectability was 
in full sway, whereas on the other the tawdry regime of 
the Second Empire was concealing with difficulty the cankers 
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that were undermining French society. However, in Eng- 
land, as in France, the thundercloud of Darwinism was 
brooding heavily on the spiritual horizon; and creed and 
system were tumbling pell-mell into " the intellectual melt- 
ing-pot." Already the charnel-house of the mind was en- 
cumbered with the broken bones of human illusions. Baude- 
laire said : 

"Mon time est un tombeau que, mauvais cenobite, 
Depuis I'eternite je parcours et j'habite." 

Christianity itself was pronounced a fiction, its founder — 
according to Strauss (David F.) — an idea, and the soul, the 
suffering, browbeaten soul which it pretended to save, a ner- 
vous fluid, which Zola said some scientist was about to bottle 
up in his laboratory. Even Balzac's vast " Comedie Hu- 
m,aine," vitalized as it is, throbs mainly with the animalistic 
impulse of material possession. Thus had the romantic 
dream of idealism and faith vanished before the cold, strong 
light of Science, and the fabric of human institutions was 
quaking in its foundations. 

But what of Art? Was it too to fall a victim to the uni- 
versal disaffection and Ennui? If it had lost the power to 
please, could it not at least console? Had Poetry, cette 
petite fleur bleue. lost all its charm? Certainly Nature, how- 
ever implacable, was still beautiful, and if Science had ruth- 
lessly rent her veil of mystery, the human eye could still find 
delight in line, color, and form : 

" Je suis belle, mortels! comme un reve de pierre, 
Et mon sein, oil chacun s'est meurtri tour a tour, 
Est fait pour inspirer au poete un amour 
Eternel et muet ainsi que la matiere. 

" Je trone dans Vazur comme un sphinx incompris; 
J'unis un cmur de neige a la blancheur des cygnes; 
Je hais le mouvement qui deplace les lignes; 
Et jamais je ne pleure et jamais je ne ris." 

Thus, let the word be soulless and unfeeling, man could 
lose himself in its sensuous beauty, and failing that he could 
renounce. The Pariah could turn Buddhist and pass into a 
Nirvana as a last resort. Meanwhile the poet craves ex- 
pression and finds it in a defiant utterance on the eternity 
of Art for Art's sake: 
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"Les dieux eux-memes meurent 
Mais les vers souverains 

Demeurent 
Plus forts que les airains." 

And so it happens that words, as such, are fraught with 
an importance they but rarely possess. With striking flexi- 
bility they do wonders in portraying the visible image of 
things. In itself this idea was not new. Hugo's " Les 
Orientates " — in 1829 — exemplify it profusely. As early as 
the Eenaissance critics had made the poet the creator of 
language in obedience to the Horatian view that he was the 
author of civilization. And by an easy twist language be- 
came the criterion of judging a poet and assumed an esthetic 
value quite apart from the particular significance any in- 
dividual might impart to it. Gradually thus there arose the 
attempt of judging words with reference to the psychological 
laws of color and form. The point of view, of course, is 
pre-eminently French, although there have been well-known 
poets in Germany and England who have accepted it; for 
example, Tieck or Rossetti. Almost plaintively Catulle 
Mendes cried out, " II y a cette redoutable nettete de notre 
langue, il y a cette terrible precision de la langue frangaise." 
Yet that aids rather than retards the formalistic ten- 
dency. " Words," said Bourget, " live the life of hu- 
man beings. They breathe and throb, they are noble, they 
are plebeian. Some are sublime, some infamous. They 
possess a physiognomy, a physiology, a psychology quite 
their own." Lafcadio Hearn used to say that he could 
never get away from the obsession of certain words — a state- 
ment which recalls that of Oscar Wilde that " actions are 
the first tragedy of life, words the second. Words perhaps 
are the worse; they are pitiless." ^ 

In Gautier and the school of art for art's sake, however, 
words are entirely " objective." Whatever qualities they 
possess must be readily apprehensible to every artistic 
mind, to every lover of the beautiful. " Je suis un homme," 
he said, " pour leguel le monde visible existe "; and it is 
necessary to add that to him and his immediate followers 
the visible world was the only reality. As a consequence 
his school carried visualization in speech to the utmost. 
Gautier himself was a word-painter; " au poete impeccable, 
au par j ait magicien es lettres frangaises " are the glowing 
terms with which Baudelaire dedicated to him " Les Fleurs 
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du Mai." That he valued the plastic above other qualities 
appears distinctly in the advice he gives to poets in his 
" Triumph of Petrarch ": 

" Like an alabaster vase in which burns a light, 
Sink deep the idea into the sculptured form, 
And with a glowing flame make the tomb bright." 

Sainte-Beuve says that Gautier has recourse to the •word- 
image " as if it were a veil "; magically his sentiment as- 
sumes a transparent and figurative shape. But if Gautier 
succeeds here, Leconte de Lisle is the true Parnassian. With 
him poetry has the effect of stone and Heredia chisels it 
into marble. These are the real sculptors in poetic art. 
Now, beyond this point pure expressiveness could not go 
and with Heredia the poetry of formal perfection ends in 
its own realization. 

Meantime, however, the angle of vision changes. The 
alabaster vase in which Gautier sought to confine poetry 
had overflowed. The contours of the visible were incapable 
of holding all that the soul poured into them. As yet the 
form stood secure, but steadily the flood from within was 
threatening destruction. Baudelaire, the disciple of Gautier, 
had passed the point where his master- would follow. In 
a letter of 1857 Sainte-Beuve writes : 

" Tou too are of the school of Art for Art's sake, you too belong to 
those who seek poetry everywhere; but since your forerunners have left 
your little room, since the heavenly and earthly fields are all garnered, 
since you are the last, you have said to yourself, I fancy, I shall not 
seek in vain, I shall find poetry again where no one else has thought of 
gathering it and expressing it." 

Scrupulous artist that Baudelaire was, he was unable, how- 
ever, to brook the bankruptcy of the ideal world. Tempera- 
mentally he revolted at the thought of surrender to the im- 
personal. If there were no Paradise beyond life, he would 
construct one by artificial means. At all events, there was 
sensation and he would elevate it, refine it, polish it, 
Petrarchize it — as Sainte-Beuve says — and make it the bur- 
den of art 

"La Nature est un temple oti de vivants piliers 
Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles; 
L'homme y passe a travers des forets de symboles 
Qui Vobservent avec des regards familiers. 
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Comme de longs echos qui de loin se confondent 

Dans une tenebreuse et profonde unite, 

Vaste comme la nuit et comme la clarte, 

Les parfums, les couleurs et les sons se repondent." 

And having interrogated sentient Nature, he would consult 
Death, for Death on its biological side as the great trans- 
former was a thought that the most impersonal of men 
could not escape. 

Doubtless this touches upon madness, and like Poe, whom 
he imitated, the poet of " Les Fleurs du Mai," or, as the sub- 
title is " Les Fleurs Maladives," may be " three-fifths of 
him genius and two-fifths mere fudge." It does not, more- 
over, increase our present-day sympathy with him to know 
that his " soul floated on perfumes as the souls of other men 
float on music," that he liked the bizarre, the baroque, the 
anti-natural, believing that depravity of instinct, unknown 
to the beast, is the sign of the truly great soul, nor that 
he endeavored to create the unknown world of dreams and 
sensations by the use of hashish, although Grander takes 
pains to assure us that this drug was not responsible for 
Baudelaire 's paralysis. 

The Paradis Artificiels is the minute, pathological record 
of the strange hallucinations the hashish produced, in 
which, according to his own account, he felt his personality 
magnified beyond measure with his characteristic sensibili- 
ties keyed to a concert pitch. Then it was that 

" the walls of the room (at the Hotel Pimodan) ceased to he opaque and 
became translucent and send -transparent, opening up a hazy perspective 
deep and bluish, like a window looking out upon the Infinite. Nymphs 
and goddesses descended majestically from pictures and tapestries, statues 
in the corners revealed their mythological nudity, and maggots cut faces 
on the corner shelves." 

Or take the " Illusion Magique " from Little Poems in 
Prose: 

" From the top of her fleecy stairway the moon bends down over the 
cradle of the sleeping child, bathing it in a flood of light and in the 
poisonous wildfire of her rays. Like some fairy godmother, she endows 
the sleeping infant with wonderful and mysterious gifts, and she whispers 
gently into its ear: Hold forever the magic of my kiss, be beautiful as 
I am beautiful. Love what I love and that which loves me. The limpid 
water, the clouds, silence, darkness, the immense green sea, the place 
where thou art not and can never be, the lover whom thou shalt never 
know, the flowers of monstrous size, the perfumes that cloy the will, the 
cats lulled by music, whose cry is like the voice of women, sweet but 
shrill." 
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Obviously the illusion for the sake of illusion is here 
sought at some cost, and this " dalliance of soul and sense " 
would soon exhaust the reader's patience were it not that 
absolute sincerity is one of the dominant traits of Baude- 
laire's genius. Never did a man strive more ardently, in 
the Emersonian phrase, " to hitch his wagon to a star." 
Nor, as a consequence, is there a career more profoundly 
tragic. We may disapprove of the extraordinary lucubra- 
tions to which his gloomy and, doubtless, satanic fancy led 
him, but that his convictions are heartfelt even his enemies 
admit. Harken, for example, to the majestic stanzas of " Le 
Voyage/' that epitome of the wreck of every human, illusion 
save Death : 

" Un matin nous partons, le cosur plein de flamme, 
Le cosur gros de rancune et de desirs amers, 
Et nous allons, suivant le rythme de la lame, 
Bergant notre infini sur le fini des mers: 

" Chaque Hot signals par I'homme de vigie, 
Est un Eldorado promis par le Destin; 
L'imagination qui dresse son orgie 
Ne trouve qu'un recif aux claries du matin. 

" le pauvre amoureux des pays chimSriques ! 
Faut-il le mettre aux fers, le jeter d, la mer, 
Oe matelot ivrogne, inventeur d'Ameriques 
Dont le mirage rend le gouffre plus amerl 

" O Mort, vieux capitaine, il est temps! levons I'ancre 
Ce pays nous ennuie, 6 Mort! Appareillons ! 
Si le del et la mer sont noirs comme de I'encre, 
Nos cceurs que tu connais sont remplis de rayons! 

" Verse-nous ton poison pour qu'il nous reconfortej 
Nous voulons, tant ce feu nous brule le cerveau, 
Plonger au fond du gouffre, Enfer ou Oiel, qu'importe? 
Au fond de L'Inconnu pour trouver du nouveau." 

The triumphant closing line, " Au fond de L'Inconnu 
pour trouver du nouveau," more even than Baudelaire's 
belief in correspondences, voices his contribution. The 
" soul floating on perfumes " had formulated the universal 
longing. But was there an Unknown? Had not the Positiv- 
ists shown there was none in the sense Baudelaire meant? 
At least none that the mind could grasp as an entity through 
the reason. The fact that Comte, the originator of positiv- 
ism, stood for immanence in place of transcendence was of 
no value, or its value was not at first understood. But if 
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this be the mind's verdict, what of the emotions? Having 
ceased to believe and think, could we cease to feel and im- 
agine? Or must the poet go the way Nietzsche was to indi- 
cate and transvalue his values, regarding " all ideals and 
all faith as themselves a product of decadence and the cause 
of deeper decay "? Long ago Pascal had said, " Le cceur 
a ses raisons que la raison ne commit point." But that was 
only a rationalist's return to the Augustinian doctrine of 
self-abasement. Here, then, lies the crux of the symbolists' 
point of view; and from this moment their advance into 
the foreground is assured. In shutting the door upon the 
past and looking resolutely into the future in their reliance 
on primal, intuitive emotion, the symbolists react against the 
Parnassians in art and bring back literature to life. To 
be sure, we must not think of them as transcending nature, 
as breaking through the clouds, like Shelley, into the star- 
lit empyrean. They do not " outsoar the shadow of our 
night." The road they travel is of the earth and, therefore, 
earthy, encumbered, as it were, with the debris and proto- 
plasms of biological life. They touch close upon the point 
where death and life commingle: where the decadent and 
corrupt give rise to new forms of being, where the dung- 
heap of to-day is the flower-bed of to-morrow. Rapidly, how- 
ever, they work away from this position to the realm of 
pure mystery, to where night broods over the silent waters, 
to where doors creak significantly on their rusty hinges, to 
where time and place are annihilated by the contact with 
eternity. Life might be a continual " flux," a continual 
succession, or, as Nietzsche claimed, a " recurrence "; at 
least it was animated and it moved onward if not upward. 
The supernatural in the sense of the superrational might 
be a lie; there still remained the sub-natural, the sub- 
rational, the sub-conscious to reckon with. And its realm 
was not bounded by philosophies and systems — by any 
demonstrable interest in man as the highest form of crea- 
tion. No; the center of the universe was not to be found 
in the human brain except as a part of the multifarious and 
limitless phenomena of nature. Thus regarded Baudelaire's 
" Fleurs du Mai," in spite of their pungent odor, are not 
wholly the exotic and artificial things they appear to be. not 
simply the vagaries of a madman's fancy, but justifiable and 
in a sense necessary. 
But Baudelaire, interesting as he is, was only a fore- 
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runner. His mysticism, like that of Morris, is mainly of the 
flesh. Of genuine symbolism he possessed what the French 
call the don de correspondence, but he had little else. As 
we now approach the symbolist proper — and I shall deal 
mainly with the greatest of them — we note as characteristic: 
first, how intentionally vague their ideas are in presenta- 
tion, and. secondly, how they strive to deepen the mystery 
through the choice of words with reference to light and 
sound rather than color or form. 

" Car nous voulons la Nuance encor, 
Pas la couleur, rien que la nuance! 
Oh! la nuance seule fiance 
Le reve au reve et la flute au cor." 

" Poetry being at once word and music," says Stuart 
Merrill, " is wonderfully prone to that suggestion of an 
infinite which is often only the indefinite." Much depends 
here upon what you mean by the indefinite. If you have 
in mind the clearly immaterial, the distinctly spiritual, the 
manifest impression of experience with dreams rather than 
with facts, the indefinite may assume the permanency of one 
of Verlaine 's masterpieces. 

"Dans le vieux pare, solitaire et glace, 
Deux spectres ont evoque le passe. 

" Leurs yeux sont morts et leurs levres molles, 
Et Von entend a peine leur paroles. 

"Dans le vieux pare, solitaire et glace, 
Deux spectres ont evoque le passe. 

" — Te souvient-il de notre extase ancienne? 

— Pourquoi voulez-vous done qu'l m'en souvienne? 

" — Ton cmur bat-il toujours a mon seul nom? 

— Toujours vois-tu mon dme en reve — Non." 

But if the indefinite be sought for its own sake the tendency 
soon degenerates into a pose and affectation, as when Rene 
Ohil in" Le Geste Inconnu " leaves two pages blank and at 
the foot of the second page sums up his silence — or shall we 
say vacuity — with the resonant verse, 

" Mille sanglots plangorent la." 

In Pierre Quillard's mystery, " La Fille aux Mains 
Goupees," the only stage direction is that " the action 
takes place anywhere, or, rather, in the Middle Ages." 
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And Regnier, who is certainly a poet, is truly Shakespearian 
in violating geography, as when he places a forest on the 
delta of the river Nile near the Sphinx and the Pyramids. 

This vagueness is, as we have seen, inherent in symbolistic 
thought. Man divines rather than sees distinctly what is 
going on about him. He feels even when he cannot appre- 
hend the latent relationships of the physical universe with 
his spiritual being. Compare, for instance, Rodenbach's 
" La Pluie " or the closing stanza of his " Vieux Quais ": 

" Et Von devine au loin le musicien sombre, 
Pauvre, morne, qui joue om bord croulant des toits; 
La tristesse du soir a passe dans ses doigts, 
Et dans sa flute a trous il fait chanter de I'ombre." 

Or the following from Gustave Kahn's " Chantonne Lente- 
ment " (hum slowly) : 

" D'ou done ce frisselis (quiverishness) d'emoi qui me penetre, 
D'ou tres mesurement ce rythme mou d' andante? 
II circule la-bas, aux blancheurs des fenetres, 
De bougeuses moiteurs, des ailes succedantes." 

Or, indeed, the unexplained sorrow of Verlaine's " Ro- 
mance without Words ": 

"II pleure dans mora cmur 
Comme il pleut sur la ville, 
Quelle est cette langueur 
Qui penetre mon cceur? 



'II pleure sans raison 
Dans ce cceur qui s'ecceure. 
Quoi! nulle trahison? 
Ce deuil est sans raison. 

' C'est bien la pire peine 
De ne savoir pourquoi, 
Sans amour et sans liaine, 
Mon cceur a tant de peine." 



This is of the very essence of symbolism: the certainty 
of unknown and unattainable causes; the melancholy not 
of parting but of nature in her sorrowful moods, the dream 
life realized and made palpable to us. That is why so much 
symbolistic verse deals with autumn, the season when the 
leaves fall, or with the shadowy twilight, or with the moon- 
light falling through the forest trees, or with any unin- 
habited, dark, and dank place. In short, wherever a mystery 
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lurks. Compare, in this connection, the awesome silence that 
hangs over Maeterlinck's " Pelleas et Melisande," like 
fate in ancient tragedy, with the glowing radiance of Ver- 
laine's " Bonne Chanson " : 

"La lune blanche 
Luit dans les hois; 
De chaque branche 
Part une voix 
Sous la ramee— 
bien aimee. 

" L'etang reflet 6 
Profond miroir, 
La silhouette 
Du saule noir 
Oil le vent pleure — ■ 
Eevons, c'est I'heure." 

Other poets, other themes. In Rene Ghil the mystical 
Orient also comes in for its share of treatment. Symbolism 
does not seek exclusively the gray skies and solitary forests 
of the North, though this is prevailingly so. 

To speak now of the technique of Symbolism, it is the 
recognized function of the symbolist poet to create in his 
reader a certain etat d'dme — that is, an emotional disposi- 
tion favorable to stimulus from without. Poet and reader 
must share this state of sensibility if they are both to ex- 
perience the contact with the world of intuitions. Thus will 
the reader also become creative and feel arise in himself 
shapes and figures stimulated by his own fancy; and the 
unseen world will be to him a reality. To achieve this, one 
is tempted to say, poetic hypnosis necessitates an entire 
change of technique from that of the school of Art for Art's 
sake. The prime object of verse being no longer to define, 
but to suggest, the method of the plastic arts had to be aban- 
doned. Mallarme, the law-giver of the new school, said, 
" To name is to destroy." " To name an object is to take 
away three-fourths of the pleasure afforded by a poem." 
Words (and all that is meant by "words") are to be 
chosen, then, for their associations rather than their in- 
herent meanings. Above all, the musical quality of words 
is important, for music is the least plastic of the fine arts. 
Here we approach closest to " the magic power that cleaves 
to words " of which Herder had spoken. Verlaine formu- 
lates this idea in his advice to his contemporaries : 
" De la musique a/vant toute chose" 
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and lie at once specifies : 

" Et pour cela prefere TImpair 
Plus vague et plus souple dans Fair"; 

for the symbolist symbol must not convey directly, but by 
implication; and it is music in a so-called elemental, sub- 
limated sense that the real symbolists, at least the later 
ones, seek. Hence the attempt by some to revive the primi- 
tive principles of verse, alliteration, and assonance ; as, for 
example, Merrill's 

" Module en m&l d'amour sa molle meZodie." 

Or Verlaine's 

" G'est a cause du clair de la lune 
Que j' assume ce masque nocturne, 
Et de Saturne penchant son urne, 
Et de ces lunes, I'une apres I'une." 

As for the Impair or " unequal line," it has its most suc- 
cessful wielder in Regnier. Take this example : 

" Alor j'ai dit: ' Voici des flutes et des corbeilles, 
Mordez aux fruits; 
Ecoutez chanter les abeilles 
Et I'humhle bruit 

De I'osier vert qu'on tresse et des roseaux qu'on coupe.' 
J'ai dit encore : ' Ecoute, 
Ecoute, 

II y a quelqu'un derriere Fecho, 
Debout parmi la vie universelle, 
Et qui porte I'arc double et le double flambeau, 
Et qui est nous 
Divinement. . . ."' 

In this way by degrees the symbolists work around from 
the point of view that art is an evocation to the position 
that art, through its intrinsic formal elements, hampers 
evocation and prevents the work of the poet. While the 
forerunners of symbolism had been scrupulous about form, 
the later poets strive to annihilate form as much as pos- 
sible. And upon this rock the symbolist movement founders. 
The symbolist not only turns impressionist — to the extent 
even of confusing prose with poetry— but his impressionism 
verges on the unintelligible and on the inane. It is possible 
to quote stanza upon stanza of symbolistic verse in which 
no one except perhaps the author could find any sense. And 
without going that far, Rimbaud's famous sonnet upon the 
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colors corresponding to the vowels of the alphabet, " A 
noir, E blanc, I rouge, V vert, bleu," has significance 
only for a person capable of repeating the experiment and 
may well have been written, " pour epater le bourgeois." 

It would be wrong, however, to leave the impression that 
with so promising a start the symbolist movement had 
achieved little in the way of positive accomplishment. "While 
one must admit that as individuals they are too often de- 
flected from the highroad of life into the bypaths of the 
extremist and faddist, that they too readily take the bizarre 
and obscure for the genuinely mysterious and suggestive, 
this is a fault to which their undertaking made them es- 
pecially liable. French poetry is by its essence and its 
tradition formalistic. It is through form that our thought 
or our emotion assumes objective reality and exists as a 
thing in itself. Art is an immediate semblance. Literature 
portrays the universal in the form of the. particular. If, 
then, you blur the outlines upon which form is dependent 
you destroy poetry. The tenet of the symbolists to be vague 
rather than precise naturally blinded them to this important 
law. As a consequence much of their work is a nullity. 

Nevertheless, not only do Verlaine, Regnier, Maeterlinck, 
Verhaeren, and others avoid this pitfall, but they have 
really enlarged the scope of French poetic art. This they 
did by producing genuinely new effects, by striking new 
chords, as it were, on the poetic lyre, but especially in the 
case of Maeterlinck by making their art the vehicle of a new 
conception of life, the expression of a new idealism. 

It would be interesting to trace Maeterlinck's evolution; 
to show how the artist has gradually become the thinker, 
to see how by degrees the intuitions of the symbolist have 
been transformed into active, moral ideas. Others — Regnier, 
for example — have sung of the triumph of life in the 
eternal renewal of nature, and therefore in man's being. 
But it is Maeterlinck who brings this idea to its fruition. 
While Maeterlinck to a great extent has remained true to 
the country of his birth, and his ideas cannot yet be 
said to have permeated French literature, nevertheless a 
comparison of his views with those of M. Bergson will show 
at once which way the pendulum is swinging. In any case 
here we have a poet, a man of letters essentially, who has 
worked his way through to an unusually clear grasp of 
definite principles. 
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Already in his dramas we see him busy at the problem 
why it is that disaster forms the basis of all dramatic poems. 
"It is no longer," he says, " the effect of disaster that 
arrests our attention, it is disaster itself, and we are eager 
to know its essence and its laws." But it is in his essays 
that the full measure of his thought is revealed. " Let us 
work in silence," he says, " perhaps ere long we shall be 
conscious of the ' murmur of the gods ' " ; and in the same 
breath he tells us how that murmur will sound : 

"Look upon men and things with the inner eye, with its form and 
desire, never forgetting that the shadow they throw as they pass by, upon 
hillock or wall, is but the fleeting image of a mightier shadow, which, like 
the wings of an imperishable swan, floats over every soul that draws 
nearer to their soul." 

More than any one poet of to-day, Maeterlinck has energized 
the strife of the spirit seeking to penetrate the veil that 
no one can lift. Without forsaking reason — and herein he 
is indeed on the side of science — he would assign Eeason 
her proper sphere, not as a builder and destroyer of sys- 
tems, but as the sifter and recorder of phenomena, the fear- 
less guardian of our intellectual and moral life. He says: 

" She waits there lamp in hand, and her ' sole presence renders the 
threshold inaccessible to that which is not comfortable to the nature of 
light. . . . The duty of the flame is to be as clear, as extended as possible, 
and not to abandon its post. 

" But it happens that among the captives that wake some more radiant 
than herself approach, the entrance. They spread a light more immaterial, 
more diffuse, more incomprehensible than that of the firm and definite 
flame her hand protects. These forces are those of love, of unexplained 
good (or others even more infinite and mysterious), that demand pas- 
sage. . . . 

"If reason does not tremble (because by all that she has not been 
able to learn she has, nevertheless, learned that no light is dangerous 
and that in the life of reason one can risk reason itself for greater 
clarity) ineffable exchanges take place from lamp to lamp upon the 
threshold. Drops of an unknown oil are mixed with the oil of human 
wisdom; and when the white strangers have passed, the flame of reason's 
lamp will rise higher, more mighty, and more pure." 

Such optimism is certainly far removed from the morbid 
dreams of Baudelaire and the despairing melancholy of 
Verlaine. Nevertheless, the tenor of the thought is sym- 
bolistic, the infinite merges into the finite, the presence of 
the unknown is felt throughout. But instead of a thing to 
be feared, the unknown is transformed into the medium of 
vol. cxcvn. — no. 691 52 
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human progress, through its association with justice, benevo- 
lence, and love; an organizing force, positive, serene, and 
helpful. 

Again he says : 

" It is the recognition of the unknown in which we live which hestows 
on our lives a meaning which they would not have if we confined ourselves 
to what we know." 

And further: 

" The thought of the unknowable and the infinite becomes truly salu- 
tary only when it is the unexpected recompense of the intelligence that 
has given itself to the study of the knowable and the finite. . . . Rarely 
does a mystery disappear; generally it only changes place. . . . From a 
certain point of view all the progress of the human mind reduces itself 
to two or three changes of this kind; to have dislodged two or three 
mysteries from a place where they did harm in order to transport them 
where they become harmless, where they can do good. Sometimes it 
is enough, without changing its place, if we can succeed in giving it 
another name. That which was called the ' gods ' we now call ' life.' 
And if life is as inexplicable as the gods we have at least gained this, 
that in the name of life no one has the right to speak or do harm." 

Thus, at the summit of Symbolism there stands a new 
affirmation in place of the earlier negation. The everlasting 
nay is again answered. Life is presented to man as a com- 
plexity, a web of conflicting elements; it rests with us, ac- 
cording to the inner light, to rediscover its essential unity. 
Each new generation of idealists does this in its particular 
way. But rather than seek the ideal above Nature, as Plato 
had done and as Christianity taught, Maeterlinck seeks it 
in Nature, through the method indicated by Science, from 
sensation, to intuition, to thought, to external form. To be 
sure, not every one will share the poet's serenity of mind 
nor his faith in the validity of his views, but let us hope 
then that all will see light in his light. Did not Baudelaire 
say of the poet : 

" Car il ne sera fait que de pure lumiere, 
Puisee au foyer saint des rayons primiiifs, 
Et dont les yeux mortels, dans leur splendeur entiere, 
Ne sont qw> des miroirs obscurcis et plaintifs." 

William A. Nitze. 



